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a substance. Personality, human or divine, is not, in the author's psychol- 
ogy, satisfactorily defined. And so Kant is guilty of impudence, Hegel 
and Spinoza are blind leaders, materialists, and pantheists as well, and 
are driven from the field. The author levels his lance at all comers. 
Much that Strada says concerning primitive belief and history of primitive 
man is sound and suggestive. In accord with Miiller, Jevons, and, now 
later, Andrew Lang, the monotheistic concept of primal ineluctable force, 
energy mind, lapsing into polytheisms, fetichisms, androgynisms, and 
trinities, is accepted and brilliantly stated. 

The system of Strada for many years advocated by him with sibylline 
fervor, is a chaotic, pretentious system, giving evidence of great intellectual 
power and vast scholarship, containing passages of striking elevation of 
thought, and tinged with mystical humility combined with daring egoism. 
Professing to be severely scientific, sometimes lauding the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, Gautama, and others, in the end he banishes them all as outgrown 
fideistic and rationalistic mediators setting up the subjective consciousness 
in opposition to the objective fact. Jesus, Gautama, together with Kant, 
Hegel, Spinoza, et id omne genus are all exiled from scientific respect. One 
will experience vertigo in reading these volumes, but will rise from their 
perusal conscious that a potent spell has been cast over him, and that he 
has learned not a little. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

The Origin and Growth of Plato' s Logic, with an account of Plato's style 

and of the chronology of his writings. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. 

London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. 

xviii, 547. 

Not many scientific works on Plato's philosophy can be recommended for 
summer reading, but, whatever may be the final verdict on this work of 
Lutoslawski, there can be no question as to the attractive form in which his 
conclusions are presented. Much of the present work has already been pub- 
lished in the author' s native tongue, or in French or German (p. ix, n. 2), but 
to the perfect familiarity with his subject that has been reached by this method 
he adds an English style that might well be emulated by many thinkers to 
whom English is a mother tongue. The paragraph on Plato and the poets 
(pp. 318-319) shows the capacity of the writer in this direction. 

As the title indicates, the work falls into two parts, the first discussing the 
chronology of Plato's works, the second treating the development of his logic. 
For questions of chronology the author depends mainly on * stylometric' 
grounds, while allusions to historical events and to other writers receive 
relatively little weight. Stylometry is the word used to denote the numerical 
analysis of peculiarities of style. The works of some forty previous writers 
on Plato's style are presented in outline, with special emphasis on the essays 
of Lewis Campbell. The material which had been previously gathered is 
not augmented ; rather it is the writer's aim to examine this material for 
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data as to chronology, and with this in view 500 peculiarities of Plato's style 
are selected and the relative frequency of their occurrence in the different 
dialogues noted. Finally, an attempt is made to determine the order of 
the important dialogues by their ' relative affinity' to the Laws according 
to the tables of stylistic peculiarities. The difficulties in the way of at- 
taining ultimate results by this method are occasionally mentioned, but 
the author glides over them very easily. In only two or three instances 
is any attempt made to estimate the opportunity for the occurrence of the 
peculiarity noted. Indeed, the proportion of peculiarities to the amount 
of text covered is neglected surprisingly often, considering the importance 
that is rightly attached to it. In a word, the method has not yet been 
proved adequate, much as this writer may say in its praise. The reader 
should be on his guard, especially against the phrase relative affinity be- 
tween different dialogues and the Laws in the matter of style. This is 
no " constant like the physical constants of natural science" (p. 187) for, 
strangely enough, no attention at all is paid to differences of length in the 
dialogues in determining it. The result is that the longer a dialogue is, 
the greater the figure which this writer terms its relative affinity to the 
Laws. At the same time most of the author' s conclusions as to the order 
of the important dialogues will, I think, be accepted by students who ex- 
amine the question in an unprejudiced manner. 

The larger half of the work deals with the purely philosophical question of 
the development of Plato's logic, the term logic including theory of knowl- 
edge if not metaphysics. The author traces in the first period (Socratic dia- 
logues) the development of a logical method, and of an interest in logic as 
such, in writings where particular virtues are studied by the Socratic method ; 
till finally in the Gorgias Plato enunciates the certainty of knowledge, as 
truth that is proved by right reasoning. In the second period, Plato studies 
the question, How is knowledge certain ? The Symposium announces the 
discovery of beauty as the first idea, and in the Phcedo a system of ideas is 
propounded. This system Plato applies to politics and education in the 
Republic and the Phcedrus. M. Lutoslawski treats the questions as to the 
date of Phcedrus, and the composition of the Republic in a particularly sane 
and convincing manner. 

The group of critical dialogues beginning with the Thesetetus belongs, it 
is urged, to the period following the Republic. This position does not de- 
pend wholly on the science of stylometry, and, as the author shows, it illus- 
trates very clearly the development of Plato' s thought. The theory of ideas 
is sharply criticised — for our author accepts the Parmenides as genuine — 
and Plato would substitute for it a new theory of souls as the explanation of 
the universe. This new theory, suggested in the critical dialogues, is finally 
elaborated in the Timceus and the Laws, which are generally regarded as 
Plato's latest works. 

The main contention of the book on the philosophical side is that Aristotle 
was wrong in regarding the system of ideas as the full and final expression 
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of Plato's views. We are told that this system was the product of Plato's 
earlier thought, and that it was substantially modified, if not set aside, by the 
new belief in souls as the final elements of being. This point is urged with 
much skill, but the interest of the book is due quite as much to the light it 
throws on Plato's life and work as to this its main theme. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

God, the Creator and Lord of All. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. — Vol. I, pp. x, 579 ; Vol. II, pp. vii, 576. 
This work is an exposition of orthodox Christian theology written in a 
philosophical spirit by one who is widely conversant with philosophy as well 
as theology. The significance of the title is explained by the following 
statement : "When we think of the universe as dependent on God for its 
being and continuance, we call him its creator and preserver. When we 
think of him as acting in and through it in the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose of his wisdom and love, we call him its ruler, governor, sovereign, or 
Lord" (Vol. I, p. 521). A few quotations will best show the spirit of the 
writer and the fundamental conceptions on which the work is based. 

"All science rests on the postulate that the universe is grounded in 
reason, that it is constituted and has been evolved in accordance with 
principles of reason the same in kind with human reason. . . . Reason 
thus revealing itself in the constitution and evolution of the universe in 
God. The whole fabric of human knowledge and of all science rests on 
the postulate that God, the absolute Spirit, exists and is revealing himself 
in the universe (I, p. 51). . . . Man is conscious of his physical environ- 
ment in its action on him through his sensorium. He is conscious of God, 
his spiritual environment, in his action on him through his spiritual sus- 
ceptibilities (I, p. 56). ... By the intuition of reason we know universal 
principles regulative of all thinking and acting. But by these subjective 
principles alone we cannot know what beings actually exist and what are 
their character and lines of action. These can be known only as they 
reveal themselves, their constitutional powers, and their characteristics, by 
acting directly on us or under our observation, or by the observed effects 
of their action " (I, p. 99). 

Thus reason and revelation are the two necessary and coordinate 
sources of all knowledge, whether of nature (the physical) or of the super- 
natural (the spiritual). In spite of almost an entire chapter (Vol. I, ch. II), 
devoted to clearing up the ' ' misconception of revelation, ' ' one feels that the 
fundamental point is still unproven. The theistic philospher may well ad- 
mit what the author calls the primary revelation of God (the revelation of 
God in the universe and in history), and still fail to find adequate evidence 
for the "revelation in prophecy." The narrowness of certain Christians in 
ignoring the primary revelation is well controverted, but the difficulty of the 
scientist and philosopher in finding evidence of the revelation in prophecy 



